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‘* Prompt to improve and to invite, 
‘6 We blend instruction with delight.”—Poprr. 
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ORIGINAL TALES. enemy, anc born with the unconquerable ha- 
ee eee ee tred of his nation towards the Christians it could 
© Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” matey ue supposed that the most distant at- 

a = fection could creep into his bo:om for one his 

religion as well as political feelings had taught 
him to despise ; but so it ‘was, the beautiful 
Isabella had made so deep an impression upon 
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ISABELLA AND THE MOOR: 


A SPANISH TALE. 





Spain, it is well known, has been the theatre 
of blood spilling and horrors; the Moors, at 
one time, possessed the whole of that interest- 
ing country, but the violence of religious feel- 


his heart as almost to make him forget his 
national animosities, and yet there appeared 
one obstacle in the way of his wishes, Isabella 
was the daughter of a Spaniard and had been 








ing, and the ungovernable lust of power in man| educated with no less hatred toward the 
exiled them from their beautiful Cordova, and,| Moors than he had been toward the Christians. 
finally, from its rival in the arts and sciences,| She had been taught by the tenets of her reli- 
the subsequently established Grenada, Built| gion to believe them heathen. Her father bore 
on a plain, the most fertile the imagination; them tbe most deadly enmity, indeed his name 
could conceive, Grenada became the focus of| was their terror, and therefore little could Al- 
the literary world; but this fertile plain, for}canzor hope a requital of his love, if that pas- 
ages, was the seat of war; the soil was covered| sion had in fact, stolen upon his heart. The 
with bones, and drenched with blood ; alternate! Moors, in the age alluded to, were, as is admit- 
successes of Christian and Moorish arms ren-/|ted by historians far more enlightened than 
dered it the theatre of bloody scenes, sieges and| their enemies the Spaniards, and as man ad- 
conquests. During these sanguinary and af-| vances towards civilization, that the softer feel- 
flicting wars, it was the lot of the heroine of|ings of the heart develope themselves, is ace 
the following story, to be taken prisoner by the knowledged by all. 
Moors. She was young and beautiful, yetthe| Thus, though our heroine was in the power 
soft olive of her complexion, illumined with a| of the Moor, so great was his respect for her, 
sweet flush of health and divinity,which seemed! whom his imagination had almost momentari- 
as if calculated, by the Creator, to place the pos-| ly proportioned so fairly, that his heart could 
sessor ina more happy sphere, appeared doom- | not consent to the exercise of that power over 
ed to be exiled to the dark dungeons of theene-|her which was within his own hands, yet he 
mies of her country. lew were the hopes she | hoped that by the exercise of every lenity in 
entertained of ever again joining in the gay’ the first place to reconcile her to captivity, and 
dance in her father’s halls, where the soft notes/iu the next, if possible, to induce her to reward 
of the guitar had so often enlivened her youth- | his affections and become the favorite of his 
ful step, for nothing but the gloomy prospect} passions, and, thus, had he, that she might ap- 
of an endless incarceration presented itself; | preciate more fully, the good he intended her, 
but still, she was comforted in her afflictions sentenced the trembling Isabella to the gloom- 
by the belief that the God in whom she trusted /iness of a felon’s cavern. 
would not furever desert the innocent,—and! This sentence, however appalling, was met 
hope, however feebly, still waved her flattering |v the blooming girl with all the forutude she 
wings above her. ‘was capable of manifesting ; but when it was 
Its a remark, thot the brave are always! to be put into execution her limbs refused to 
renerous, and what on earth is there more wpt support even her delicate frame, and she sunk 
to command that noble feeling of the heart, insensibiy Inio the arms of the persons com- 
generosity, than female beauty ? Alcanzor, her missioned to execute the awarded punishment. 
captor, was brave, and in despite ef his stern’ When she recovered from her swoon she found 
sentence, it was yet his determination, if not to, herself in a most splendid saloon, adorned with 
liberate, at least to rendor his fair captive every the most costly drapery and richly ornamented 
comfort which amp!e means had placed in his) festoons; and the quick transition of her feelings 
power. His riches exceeded those of any ol, from the dread of a dungeon to the pleasures 
his people, and his bravery and rood qualities! the ingenuity of Moorish pomp afiorded her, 
had rendered him the admiration of his coun-! almost persuaded her she was lost in a dream, 
trymen; indeed he was looked up to asa fa- | or that all was the effect of, enchantment— 
voved son of the prophet. He had signalized| but unlike the quick Meeting of visions before 
himself in many battles against their common |the eve of fancy she found this to be all reahiye 
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‘ Blessed Virgin!” she exclaimed—“ is| 
‘his then Moorish punishment?—eh! how) 
much better here even than in my father’ S| 
hall.” She was the affianced wife of one she| 
at once despised and detested and it was in vain | 
for her to resist the will of her father, who had | 
fixed upon her marriage with one of his com: | 
panions in arms, who had little else than title | 
and ferocity to recommend him.—Her young 
heart could not esteem these qualities, and now | 
she almost felt happy at the event which had| 
separated her from one whom she knew she_ 
could never love, whom she felt would forever 
vender her unhappy. | 
Under common circumstances this state of| 
feeling in Isabella would have rendered it a} 
simple matter for Alcanzor to have made his! 
addresses with a rich prospect of their favora- 
ble termination ; but the barriers of religion and 
custom appeared so strong that a bare hint at 
such an union would have been enough at this 
time to have for ever set aside all hope. But) 
Alcanzor was not to be deterred from the un- 
dertaking. He knew the character of woman} 
and he hoped kindness might lay the way to| 
the consummation of his wishes.  Isabella,' 
was therefore used with every lenity—her eve- | 
ry want momentarily supplied—and yet the, 
innocent girl did not once dream that it was 
ler beauty which had purchased for her so 
many luxurious conveniences. Her situation, 


was no longer irksome and she began by think-| 
ing the character of the Moors had been mis- 
represented to her, and concluded a convert in| 


the belief that Alcanzor was the best of his 
race—she soon forgot to despise—then learned 
to respect, nay, to be happy when he was near 
her. He was indeed the noblest of his coun- 
irymen, bold, affable, and in despite of his, 
tawny skin handsome, his graceful form and 
manly carriage could attract the fancy of Isa- 
bella but his reli; gion was her abhorrence. 

‘Lhe time arrived however, when Alcanzor 
wes to sue the love of Isabella ; with modesty 
she repelled his advances, yet, at length, she 
acknowledyed that but for his creed she could 
be happy to retire with him upon the banks of| 
the Gaudelquiver—bade him renounce his reli- 
gion and embrace her own and she would for-| 
ever be his. 

Never before was the faith of Alcanzor so 
staggered. He shuddered at the proposition| 
as his fancy pictured to him the displeasure of 
that Prophet who had promised him the en- 
joyment of the immortal Houri—to renounce 
his religion he dare not, and to renounce Isa 
bella, so much the perfection he had pencilled 
her, he felt too plainly he could not. 

By this time the Spanjards had again assem | 
bled a large furce and the Moors being about| 
civing them batile, Alcanzor, in his devotion! 
for his country, prepared himself again to de-| 
tend her banners—but why was the hatred 
he had once felt towards the Spaniards so| 
uiaterially diminished ? Was it that his fiir 
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captive had removed the stain which he had 
‘before considered indelible from the Span- 
ish character? Whatever might have been 
the cause it was certain he entered the field o} 
war now with more reluctance than he had 
ever before felt on a similar occasion. He 
was conscious ef having made an impression 
upon the affections of Isabella, but, from every 
manifestation on her part, he no longer hoped 
to gain more than her esteem, and yet, to man- 
ifest how much he desired even that, he con- 
sented to restore her again to the bosom of het 
home, Isabella, however much she dreaded 
an union with the favorite of her father, still 
wished the society of her carly friends, and 
with tears in her eyes she thanked her libera- 
tor, and from that moment esteem for Alcan- 
zor expanded into the more tender and delhi- 
cate feeling of dove and it was not without some 
emotions of regret that she left the habitation, 
and consequently the presence of the generous 
Moor. 

Soon after she was restored to her friends a 
most severe battle was fought, in which the 
brave Alcanzor participated—the conflict was 
attended with great slaughter on both sides, 
the ground being literally strewn with the dead 
and the wounded. In one place might be seen 
the tawny and dying Moor grappling with the 
expiring Christian, with all the ferocity of a 
-maniac so deadly was his hatred, in another 
the ensanguined Spaniard laughing; almost 
with his last breath, at the convulsive agonies 
of some gasping enemy who lay near him, and 
the hoarse shouts of woe, fear and joy—the 
agonizing shrieks of the sword empierced 
combattants—the wild clangor of shield and 
spear, with the mingled howlings of the expir- 
ing, made the tumultuous din of war and car- 
nage, terrible and horrific as the deep con- 
flicts of an infernal cavalcade. 

This conflict resulted unfavorably to the 
Moors, and among a number of captives Al- 
canzor found himself in the power of Alfonzo, 
the father of Isabella, a Spanish knight, whose 
hatred of the Moors had more than once been 
exemplified in savage and inhuman brutality. 
Alfonzo was notignorant of the fame his cap- 
tive had acquired, and therefore iad singled 


him out as the object for the complication of 


all the tortures the ingenuity of dernons could 
inflict. 

Alcanzor was aware of the fate intended fo: 
him, but consoled himself in his confinement 
with the fortitude of an enthusiastic lover ¢ 
his country—not that he did not fear death— 
but the idea that he should die emphatically a 
soldier villed it of half its terrors. 

A few days had elapsed since the noble 
Moor had been in the power of his enemy. 
He was ruminating upon the past, when he 
wus aroused from his reverie, at the stull bour 
of midnight by a voice at the door of his 
prison, demanding edmittance—the bolts were 
withdrawn and an armed Spaniard made his 
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appearance and summoned him to the presence| with a fiultering accent she replied, “ the 
of Alfonzo. Wath a mute,and cold reserve he} Moor has fled.” Alfonzo, who recognized the 
jollowed his guide through several intricate’ ‘voice of Isabella in this reply, in the storm of 
apartments, when, stopping near an opcn case-' bis passion ordered her to be pinioned and 
ment, Whence the descent to the earth was;thrown from the battlements of one of his 
eusy, the Spaniaed thus addressed him— ‘highes towers. ‘Lhe ferocious soldiers ever 
* Moor !—'tis a sull night—and from this) 1eady to obey the commands of their master, 
lattice you may behold the Moorish encamp- | immediately seized upon the trembling girl. 
ment—within an hour you may reach it in safe- | In vain did she supplicate for the mercy val her 
ty— Then be you free !?— | father—“ Away with hei” he exclaimed * she 
* What!’ exclaimed Alcanzor, as he fixed|is none of mine—the blood of Alfonzo scorns 
his dark eyes upon the form before him. “mer-|the Moor—away with her!’ At this stern 
cy in the Spaniard—you jest with me” | sentence Isabella whose terror and tears had 
* Alcanzor” said Isabella for it was meres /now choked her utterance, sadk senseless upon 
* Do you not know me!” and she took from | ithe floor. Her father gazed upon her and not 
her brow the helmet which had enclosed her one muscle of his face but was fixed as the 
dark ringlets. The Moor grasped her hand/immoveable pyramids—but when the rude 
withig his own, and ina burst of fecling, he; soldiery seized her—about to put the dread- 
exclaimed “ Oh, Allah! is not this a dream ?| ful science inte execution the conflict between 
am I free ?——No, Isabella,” he continued, * || «flection, rage and pride.rose upon his features, 
cannot buy my freedom with the risk your) and dashing aside a tear that had fallen upon 
generosity encounters you—lead me again to! his cheek, with an almost inarticulate effort he 
prison—1 can die, for remember that Alcan-,exclaimed—* Hold! bear her to the prison in 
cor fears not death !” ithe west tower—place a yuaid about her—oh 
* Nay” said Isabella, “ my life was in your) Isabella! thou art yet my child.” 
power, you spared it, nay, more, restored me| This last order was as faithfully executed 
to the sweets of home—thius then, let me reci-| 48s would have been the first had it not been 
procate. In this garb L am unknown—time countermanded—and Isabella now found her- 
wears apace—-away !—take this ring it is my, self a closer captive in the castle of her father 
father’s and will guard you fiom every obstruc-, than she had ever been in that of his eneiny 
tion; but, Moor the time may come when! Alcanzur—she knew not what fate might yet 
Isubella will ayain need your assistance—)be reserved for her, since the last words she 
pledye her it and she will be satisfied.”’ had heard fron the lips of her enraged parent 
* J do,” he exclaimed, * though it should; commanded her to immediate execuuion—.nd 
cost me paradise. Here,” said he, and he she feared even now that she was doomed 
placed a ring upon her finger, * when Alcan-) some punishment, which, rather than to sui- 
zor ayain sees this ring on other hands than fer—death would be a most welcome friend. 
your own, be ita token that you need assistance. In this state of suspence did she pass several! 
Hut, Isabella,” he contiuued, * may I dare yet, days in confinement, utterly ignorant of all that 
to hope???” Her answers were in all satisfac-, Was passing around her. Her father, however, 
tory to his wishes. He then for the first time trom the solicitude she had manifested for 
snatched from her lips a kiss—it was the bap-, Alcanzor by liberating him at so imminent a 
piest of his life—und with this warm adicu be) risk as she had encountered, too justly sup- 
jeapt from the casement. posed the Moor had engrossed much of her 
He is too brave, too generous to perish,)affecuion and still eager for the alliance we 
thought she as he left her und when she saw) have before alluded to, with one of his com- 
him beyond the reach of harm, an invo!utary! panions in arms, Don Carlos,had made prepa- 
Hush of joy rushed upon her heart, and she} rations for her nup.als, intending, if she did 
exclaimed— Blessed Virgin !—he is safe ” | not consent to this aijliance (which she had ever 
Alfouzo, who having ascertained that his; objected to) that she should waste the remain- 
prisoner had been released without bis order, dev of her days in the gloominess of a dungeon. 
and had made all possibie haste to arrest the, Isabella was soon informed of these inten- 
fugitive, burst, with a guard of suldiers, upon! tions by a confidential female fitend, who by 
his unsuspecting daughter, who now stood) bribing the guard who was stationed at the 
shrouded in her mantle of war, at the moment] entrance of her prison, found means to convey 
she uttered these words :— 'a letter to her, and by similar means Alcanzor 
* Slave }”’ shouted he, as he grasped Isabella! was informed by Isabella of every circumstance 
by the throat“ Ww here is the Moor ?—upon| relative to her imprisonment and destined fate. 
your life answer.” i Now,” said she, “ now ts he to redeem the 
This was a terrible moment for poor Isa-; pledge.’? She conveyed to him the ring she 
bella—her futher had raised the sword above| had received with instructions relative to the 
her, which had seldom fell in vain, and in onc; means he should adopt for her liberation. 
moment more he might have to repent foreve! / Ina few days after Isabella was summoned 
hi us anger, a word might save her life and ye et; to the presence of her father—the dejected 
he trembled to speak that word. At le neath! a ippearance of her visage. and the tremuleus- 


ness of her step enlisted all hearts in her fa- 
vour. With astern countenance Alfonzo made 
the proposition to his daughter—she was pre- 
pared for the shock and animated with the full 
hope of a rescue from the threatened punish- 
ment, ond from the embraces of one she now 
more than ever despised, since he had taken 
this unmanly advantage to obtain her—she con- 
sented, yet with apparent reluctance. to become 
the wife of him, her father had allotted her to, 
but with this one stipulation, that their nuptials 
should be celebrated in as retired a manner as 
possible. This was a shock to the pride of 
Alfonzo which he could not submit to—and 
Isabella trembled lest the display of pomp and 
arms might render nugatory the attempts of 
Alcanzor to set her free. She however, gave 
her consent, relying upon that power, which 
will forever protect the virtuous and the inno- 
cent, for liberation. 

Eager for the consummation of the marriage 
of his daughter, Alfonzo hastened every pre- 
paration, and now behold her in the gay halls 
of his castle—the notes of the soft guitar play- 
ed through the pillars which supported the 
illuminated dome, and the beauty of the fairy 
figures which sportiveiy danced around the 
young, but dejected bride to its quick notes 
rendered the displeuy the most bevutiful im- 
aginable. 

The holy friar was about performing the 
nuptial ceremony—the hall appeared crouded 
with the ussembling priesthood of all the va- 
rious orders and the religious zeal of the Span- 
iards at their approach caused each to bend as 
in devotion—the bride was led forward to the 
altar—-she cast her eyes wildly around the 
hall—her form seemed convulsed with emo- 
tion, at length she exclaimed—* now is the 
time’’—when lo! the priesthood had vanished 
and in their stead stood the bold followers of 
Alcanzor. With one blow he struck Don 
Carlos dead at his feet. Aifonzo enraged asa 
fury sprang upon him like the ferocious tiger 
upon his prey, while the surrounding Moors 
struck home upon the dismayed Spaniards till 
each had felt a cimeter—yet sull Alfonzo and 
the Moor maintained the conflict—fire flashing 
from each sword as the lightning from an 
overcharged cloud. At length Alfonzo was 
disarmed. Isabella who had marked this con- 
flict with horror for she still loved her father, 
however severe he had been, rushed between 
him and the uplifted sword of vengeance, cry- 
ing to Alcanzor— Oh spare my father?’ = 

* Away, thou cocatrice,” exclaimed Alfonzo 
as he struck his poignard towards his daughter 
who eluded the blow—* away, away !” 

Alcanzor wrenched the dagger from the 
hand of the enraged parent—in an instant he 
had seized another and burying it in his bosom 
he feil lifeless upon the floor. Poor Isabella 


who bed been compelled to witness all this 
scene of biood—with one shriek fainted and 
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strength he raised her and bore her from the 
hall, and a few hours found Isabella safe in the 
Moorish encampment and Alcanzor in the ful] 
possession of that prize for which he had so 
ardently sought. . 
——— <a 


THE HAPPY MATCH. 


“ Now,” said Harry Hemphill to his young 
wife, when they went to housekeeping, * it’s 
my business to bring money into the house— 
and your’s to see that none goes foolishly out 
of it.” This was the agreement with which 
they set forward in the world. He chose her, 
first, because he loved her, and in the second 
place, because he knew she was sensible, econo- 
mical, and industrious—just the reasons which 
influence a sensible man in his choice now. 
And he thought it best that each should have a 
distinct sphereofaction. Thcir interests were 
one and indivisible; consequently each hed 
the same motives to act well the allotted part. 
His business called for his whole attention ; he 
wished therefore to pursue it undistracted by 
other cares; for himself he looked for happi- 
ness only at home ; there he expected a supply 
for all his wants, and he was of course not dis- 
posed to spend any thing abroad, in pursuit of 
what he thought every reasonable man ought 
to look for in the bosom of his own family. 
Her duties being all domestic, she was able to 
compass them the better by turning her whole 
attention to them—Her husband’s business 
doing habits ; his temperate and correct life, 
had all the power of example ; increasing ber 
esteem, and doubling her anxiety to deserve 
his. 

They had married without waiting to geet 
rich. ‘They neither distrusted providence nor 
each other. With little besides health anda 
disposition to improve it; they nevertheless 
had that strong confidence of final success 
which prudent resolutions inspire in those who 
feel that they have perseverance enough to ad- 
here tothem. Thus they began the wortd. 

Toattach a man to his home; it is neces- 
sary that home should have attractions. Har- 
ry Hemphill’s had. There he sought repose 
after the toil and weariness of the day ; and 
there he found it. When perplexed, and low 
spirited, he retired thither, and amid the sooth- 
ing influence of its quiet and peaceful shades, 
he forgot the heartlessness of the world, and 
all the wrongs of men. When things went ill 
with him, he found always a solace in the sun- 
shine of affection, that in the domestic circle 
beamed upon him and dispelled every cloud 
from his brow. However others treated him— 
there all was kindness, and confidence and af- 
fection ; if others deceived him; and hypo- 
crisy with its shameless face, smiled on him to 
delude, and injure him ; there, ail was sinceri- 
ty; that sincerity of the heart which makes 
amends for suffering and wins the troubled 





feli in the arms of Alcanzor. 





With a giant’s| spirit from misanthropy. 
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Nothing so directly tends to make a good 
vite, a good housekeeper, a pood domestic 
economist, a8 that kindness on the part of the 
husband which speaks the language of appro- 
pation, and that careful and well directed indus- 
cry which thrives and gives strong promise that 
per care and prudence will have a profitable is- 
sue. And Mary Hemphill had this token and 
this assurance. 

Hariy devoted himself to business with stea- 
dy purpose and unuring zeal; he obtained 
credit by his plain and honest dealing ; custom 
by his faithful punctuality and constant care ; 
friends by his obliging deportment, and ac- 
commeudating disposition, He gained the re- 
putation of being the best workman in the vil- 
lage; none were ever deceived who trusted 
to bis word. He always drove his business a 
litle before hand, for, he said, * things go bad- 
ly when the cart gets before the horse.” I no- 
‘iced once a little incident which illustrated his 
character—a thrifty old farmer was accosted 
in the road at the end of the village by a young- 
ster Who was making a great dash in business, 
and who wanted to loan a few hundred dollars, 
The wily old man, was perfectly ignorant of} 
where it could be had, and slided off from him 
as soon as he could—He rode directly down to 
Hemphill’s, and told him he had a few hun- 
dred dollars to loan, and wished he would take 
it; the payments should be easy ; just as would 
suit-Indeed, replied Harry, you have come to 
a bad market; I have a little cash to spare my- 
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liness, was busy amid her household affairs; 
and a stranger who chanced to be my feliow 
passenger to the ciiy, observed it, and suid— 
* there is a thriving family : my word for it.” 


And he spoke well. ‘There are certain signs 
always perceptible about those who are working 
things right that cannot be mistaken by the 
most casual observer. 

On my return to Alesbury, many years after- 
wards, I noticed a beautiful country residence 
on the banks of the river, surrounded by all the 
elegance of wealth and taste—Richly cultivated 
fields stretched themselves out on every side 
as far as the eye could reach ; Socks and herds 
were scattered in every direction—It was a 
splendid scene—the sun was just setting behind 
the western hills—and while a group of neatly 
dressed children sported on the adjacent school- 
house green, the mellow notes of the flute 
mingled with their noisy mirth. * There,’ 
said an old friend, * lives Harry Hemphill ; 
that is his farm—those are his cattle; here is 
his school-house, and these his own, and some 
orphan children of his adoption, which he edu- 
cates at his own expense-—having made a noble 
fortune by his industry and prudence, he spends 
his large income in deeds of charity—ond be 
and Mary mutually give each other the credit 
of doing all this.” 

My heart expanded then—it expands still, 
when I think of them—and | pen their simple 
history in the hope, that as itis entirely imi- 
table, some who read it will attempt to imitate 





self, and have been looking round these two 


weeks for a good opportunity of putting it out.| 

W hile Harry was prospering in his business | 
all went like clock work at home ; the family, 
expenditures were carefully made; not a far-| 
thing was wasted ; not a scrap lost; the furni-| 
‘ure was all neat and useful, rather than orna- | 


mental ; the table plain, frugal, but red 


and well spread ; little went either to the seams- 


tress or the taylor; no extravagance in dress ;| 


no costly company keeping ; no useless waste 
of time’in ceaseless visiting; and yet the whole 
neighbourhood praised Mary Hemphill, and 
loved her ; she was kind without oster__ation or 
sacrifice ; sociable, without dissipation. And 
while few people lived more comfortably, none 
lived more economical. 

The results of such management can never 
disappoint the expectations to which it looks. 
Even the angry frown of misfortune is almost 
put at defiance. A vantage ground is soon 
gained which the storm seldom reaches. And 
the full reward comes in its proper time to 
crown the meed of lives thus spent. 

The music of Harry’s tools was in full play 
onthe morning that I left the village, for a 
distant residence. It was not yet sunrise. 
And as the coach bore me rapidly past the cool 
and quiet residence of the villager, I saw the 
door was open, and the breakfast smoking on 
the table. Mary in her neat morning dress 


and white apron, blooming in health and love- 


it——Lmporium. 








THE TRAVELLER. 
‘* He travels and expatiates as the bee 
‘* From flower to flower, so he from land to land.” 





MEMORANDA OF A SHORT TOUR, 
Lake Champlain, July 15. 
Yesterday afiernoon I visited the ort at 


Ticonderoga, or rather the ruins of the Fort. 


Ticonderoga, the old journals say, is an Indian 
word, signifying a confluence of waters. The 
walls are mostly thrown down, but exhibit suf- 
ficient marks of their extent and solidity to 
prove that this fortification was built with great 
care and skill, and with the strong belief that 
it was to remain in possession of the builders 
for many years. It isnear the shore of Lake 
‘Champlain, on a peninsula, and on one side of 
|which is the outlet of Lake George, and on 
‘the other side are the sull waters of Cham- 
plain. The works, now distinctly appear 
by the ruins, extended to the main land, and 
show that it must have been a very. formida- 
ble place to those who would attack directly, 
but any one in the slightest degree acquainted 
with military matters, might have seen ata 
glance, that there were two eminences within 
almost point blank shot, either of which would 
command this fortification. —Mount Indepen- 
dence, in Vermont, or Mount Defiance, on 


’ 


| the south of the fortress! and it was the d 
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of the engineer to have explored them, but it! ‘ning and wit, crawled over his subject with tke 
18 pro obable that from their steep, rugged, and | ;slimy, loathsome track of the water adder, «ox 
lofty appearance, it was taken for a matter of| fiend like, strode over it, belching blasphemies, 

certainty that they were inaccessible. or muttering curses. To him who loves the 

‘This spot is full of deep interest to the histo-|decencies of religion, it is pleasing to think, 
rian. It has often changed masters, and from | that however much wickedness may be found 
being once a place of immense importance in | amonget men, still such gross insults to God 
war, it has become of no possible consequence,!are soon swept away, and even the infidel 
but as a subject for the traveller to moralize|loathes their remembrance. 
upon as he passes on his journey. | But to return to our subject. —This place 

The French commenced building this work) was thought of so much importance to the 
previous to 1755, but it was not in a finished} ‘country and its cause, that Congress sent 3,00U 
state in 1758, when attacked by the army of| men to garrison it, and the command was giv- 
British and Provincials under Lord Howe and/en to General St. Clair, an officer of high 
General Abercrombie. In the year 1759,when| reputation. The place was considered as per- 
Gen. Amherst, a man of sense, and a brave|fectly secure with such a force, under such a 
and scientific soldier, took command of the/ General ; but the mistake of a former war was 
army in that quarter, he made such disposi-, again committed, and the eminences in the 


tions to take the Fort that the French thought) 


it the wisest course to evacuate it, as also the 


Fort at Crown Point, at or nearly at the same, 


time, and it was held by them until taken by 
Col. Ethan Allen, in May, 1775. After the! 
battle of Lexington, in April, 1775, and before | 
the battle of Bunker Hill, in June, he assem-| 
bled about 200 Vermonters, and went to Ti- 
conderoga in the night, and entering the Fort, 


without resistance, ordered the commander to| 


surrender. The astonished commander in- 


quired to whom, for his country, as he thought, | 
was at peace with all the world—news of the 
fight at Lexington had not reached him in this 
wilderness, and if it had he could not have con- 
yectured that such a bold step would have been | 


taken. In fact, although Allen demanded the 


surrender of the fort in the name of the Conzi- | 


nental Army, and God Almighty, it is probable 
that it was a bold adventure of his own, with- 
out a semblance of authority. It was a daring 
achievement, for there were 800 men in the 
garrison, and he had no meens of securing or 
feeding prisoners. Congress, however, con- 
sidered it a fortunate affair, and took measures 
instantly to secure the acquisition. Allen re- 


ceived the thanks of Congress, and was held’ 


in high estimation as a man of courage. He 
was one of those men fitted by nature and edu- 
cation, if education “ that can he called which | 
is none,” to live on a wild frontier at such a 
period. 


he hunted was terror 


frontier at such a moment, and if Allen had 
been content with his military fame, he would, 
have gone down to posterity known only as a) 
brave man, who had done his country some} 
service, but to the weakness and folly of man, 
there isnoend. Allen, without learning, re- 
fle ection, or mental resources, and totally desti-| 
‘ute of the slightest particle of piety or decen- 
y, undertook to wage war with the christian 
religion. It was a most pitiful effort of ignor- | 

nee end vanity. Heat Ss, with some cun- 


Janie’ 


, a) 
wad G ime 


With a strong rude mind and body, | 
he was fearless of danger, and at that time, so. 
persevering, savage and wiley, that the Indian. 
struck at his name, but! 
the nation wanted such daring spirits on the: 


ithe neighbourhood were not taken possession 
/of to secure the fort. In 1777, when Bur- 
goyne arrived at this place from Canada, he 
instantly availed himself of this error, and built 
‘a block house on Mount Defiance, which made 
it indispensable for St. Clair to retire without 
a struggle. ‘This event spread shame, sorrow 
| and indignation through the land—even in 
| Boston, men met each other’ in tears at the 
news: but it wasa most fortunate circum- 
stance in the end —The Great ALcuyMisr 
often brings goud from evil. The mortilying 
‘event aroused the whale county to make u 
desperate effort to stop the progress of bBur- 
goyne ; and every where in New-England and 
in New-York, the militia marched with mor 
spirit and alacrity than at any other time, be- 
fore or since. Livery where the same feeling 
pervaded—mothers and daughters were seen 
at midnight, by a dim candle or a pitch knot 
fire, making knapsacks, mending clothes, or 
preparing provisions for the departure of hus 

bands and sons for 7'y, to stopp Burgoyne. One 
oid lady, fit to be calied a Spartan mother, anc 
whose ashes deserve a monument, oice told 
me, with great simplicity, * that it was a des- 
perate time. She had, before her dear hus- 
band and two brothers marched off for Ty, set 
“up all 1: 2ht, to melt down her pewter spoons 
and plates, with the lead of the windows, to 
make bullets for them to take off with them ; 
and she put in all the old linen of the house for 
the wounded.” Her husband never returned— 
the 19:h day of September was the last day ot 
his life.—Capt. IF. died at the head of his com- 
pany in defence of his country; these sacrili- 
\c€s were common, and of course have been 
| mostly forgotten. This easy victory lulled the 
‘British into a destructive confidence in their 
;own comparative strength and courage, and 
their army lingered from July to September, 
| doing nothing of importance, which gave am- 
ple time for the militia to assemble. ‘The 
events of this campaign changed the whole 
face of things at home and abroad. This fort 
fell again, without much effort, into the hands 

lof the Americans, and after a few vears w 
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uffered to fall into a state of dilapidation, and | 


it now looks as if ages, beyond the memory of| pasted it around the walls of a large room, 
man, had witnessed its decay ; when, in fact,!round which he went marching and scraping 


it is not yet half'a century since the brave, but} 
constantly unfortunate St. Clair commanded it: | 
and since he left it to be occupied for the draw- | 
ing-rooms and levee hall of the lovely and af- 
fectionate lady Harriet Ackland, amg) the high 
talented Baroness Reidesel. ‘The @tevof St. | 
Clair will serve 

‘To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 


He suffered a defeat in the revolutionary war, | 
but still retained his reputation. He was again | 
uniortunate in the Indian war, and suffered 
severely ; and in his old age, bowed down with 
poverty and unnumbered sorrows, he entered 
the halls of Congress, to ask a pittance to sus- 
tain him for the few hours he had to live. 

Lady Harriet, too, is no more—the vicissi- 
tudes of her life are ended. The scholar war- 
rior, who lost the battle, and with it his milita- 
ry fame, has won an imperishable wreath, by 
uniting her name with his own in the cause of 
aflection and humanity. To her loveliness of 
mind and person, if the grey beards of this day 
can be believed may be applied the lines of 
Mason upon La@¥ Coventry— 

** Whene’er with soft serhity she smil‘d 

Or caught the orient blush of quick surprise, 

llow sweetly mutable, how brightly wild, 

The liquid lustre darted from her eyes ! 

Each look, each motion, wak'd a new-born grace, | 
That o’er her form a transient glory cast ; 
Some lovelies wonder soon usurped the place, 
Chas’d by a charm still lovelier than the last.” 








The Buaroness has not only survived her! 
‘otemporarics. but the massy walls of the fort) 
also; and has given to the world the most ac-| 
curate and finished picture of the whole of) 
surgoyne’s expedition that history can boast of. | 
As I cast a last look at the fort, there was one. 
‘hing which struck me forcibly —while this was | 
in ruins, and seemed a grave stone to the arts 
and sciences of a past agre, all the country | 
around looked as though it had just come from 
the hands of its Maker, and was yet to be sub-| 
cued by man. 





MISCELLANEOUS. | 
** Variety we still pursue, 

“6 In pleasure seek for something new.” 

E ; — 
€ was so 
rapturously fond of the fiddle, that he passed | 
acout ten hours 2 dav in practice. His exces- | 
ve devotion to his favourite instrument at last, 

begun to undermine his health ; and a dector, | 
was, of necessity, summoned. On inquiry in-| 
‘0 his habits, and observing his symptoms, the! 
medical men, declared, that he must walk, 
abroad and use exercise. ‘lo walk abroad and 
io play the fiddle was impossible—so that he 
refused to do. But you niust use exercise 
then. Well, if | must I must, said H €, 





Alusical Gumnasties.—Old H 
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the whole of the music into smalt slips, and 


until he was weary, thus continuing to obey 
the Doctor, and to his favourite amusement at 
the same time. 
——— 
Swearing Refiroved.—A profane Scotch no- 
bleman, on seeing a large stone in the road 
which led to his country house, ordered his ser- 


ivant tosend it to hell “ My Lord,” replied the 


servant ,‘if I could send it to heaven, I think 
it would Be more completely out of your lord- 
ship’s way.”’ 

— 

A humorous fellow, a carpenter, being sum- 
moned as a witness on a trial for an assault ; 
one of the counsel,who was very much given to 
brow-beat the evidence, asked him what dis- 
tance he was from the parties, when he saw 
the defendant strike the plaintiff? The car- 
penter answered, “ just four feet, five inches 
anda half.” ¢ Prythee, fellow,’ says the coun- 
sel, ‘ how is it possible you can be so very ex- 
act as fothe distance?’ * Why, to tell you the 
truth (says the carpenter) [ thought, perhaps, 
some fool or other might ask me, and so I mea- 
sured it.” 

—_ 

4 Puff direct —An itinerant pedlar, wishing 
to recommend his razors to the gaping crowd, 
thus addressed them : 

“ Gentleman, the razors I hold in my hand 


were made by the light of a diamond, in the 
famous provence of Andalusia. ‘They cut as 


quick as thought, and are as bright as the 
morning star. A word or two more, and Lam 
certain you will buy them. Lay them under 


« 


cleun shaved,when you awake in the morning. 


your head at night, and you will find yoursel: 
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_ SUMMARY. | 





Valuable Discovery.—One of the most simple and 


useful discoveries in agriculture, is to mix layers o: 
green or new cut clover, with layers of straw in ricks ©: 


stacks; thus the strength of the clover is absorbed ly 
ithe straw, which thus nnpregnated, both horses and cat- 
‘tle eat greedily, and the clover is dried and prevented 
from heating. This practice is particularly calculate. 


for second crops of clover and grass. 
New Post Offices.-—Post Offices have been lately « 
tablished in the following places, viz. Stormvillie, li 


kill, Dutchess Co. N. ¥. Denis Wortman, P.M. ‘Ths 
Square, Scipio, Cayuga Co. N. Y. Benoni Smith, P. Vi. 


Poquonnick, Windsor, Hartford, Co. Conn, Cieer, 
Phelps, P. M. Clark’s Corner, Plattekill, Ulster ¢ 
N. ¥. Thomas Clark, P. M. Summitville, Many 
ting, SulivanCo. N. ¥. Cedarville, Litchfield, Ue: 
mer Go. N. ¥. G. Mabbett, P. M. 
— 
MARRIED, 

On Tuesday the 27th ult. by the Rey. Mr. este 
Mr. Edmund Hatfield, of Buffaloe, to Miss Chariots: 
Anable, of this city. 

DIED, 

In this city, on Friday the 22d ult. Mary Ostr 

daughter of Robert Taylor. 


2 ¢ ; On Thursday the 29th uit. Mr. Peter Yager, in the 422 
and taking his Haydn, and other books, he cut |year ofhisagr, after a mort severe onl protracted Ulm ce 














ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 

Again we can view from the brow of our hill, 

The steam-boats and vessels glide gaily along 


You house on the mountain late dreary and still, 
Now echoes again, to the sound of the song. 





The merry, sweet music is heard in its hall, 
And beauty and fashion are tripping it there ; 
The young and the gay now join in the ball, 
Where revell'd so late, the rude spirits of aire 


In Winter, we scarce could discern the wild spot, 
When wrapp'd was the mount in its mantle of snow, 
Where, lone as an eagle’s high eyry it sat 

The mansion of white, we so plainly see now. 


A speck, tho’ it seems, when we view it from here— 
A white, snowy cloud mid the azure’s soft hue ;— 
Yet spacious it is—and the atmosphere clear— 
The prospect how fine—how enchanting the view ! 


‘To see the white vapours that veil all beneath— 
When Phebus arises—the monarch of day— 
Condens’d into clouds by the gale’s gentle breath— 
Stretch forth their light wings to the mountainsaway. 


Oh then! what a landscape is open’d below, 

Where waving green woods, fields and pastures so fair, 
And houses surrounded by orchards, we view, 

With wreaths of gray smoke eurling high in the air. 


But words must e’er fail to portray the grand scene, 
Which nature there spreads to our wond’ring view ; 
Or tell half the beauties that there may be seen; 
For nature alone, can to nature be true. 


Ah! who can describe the half circular dome— 

The falls so sublime, o’er the rocks, that rush down, 

Their show’rs of thick spray, and their sheets of white 
foam— 

The rainbow’s bright tints, that the cascade adorn. 


Then haste to the mountain, ye young and ye gay, 
Before the sweet season of Summer is o’er ; 

And there, the proud wonders of nature survey : 
And list to the sound of the water’s wild roar. 


Hudson, June 16, 1826. EmMMa,. 


—— 
ADDRESS TO A MARTIN BIRD. 


Hail tuneful Martin !—bird of spring !—- 
What pleasure does thy music bring, 
While carroling, from box to wing, 

In all the air of buoyancy ? 


Thy matins heard, we certain know, 
The angry north has ceased to blow ;— 
No more will fall the fleecy snow, 





The tulip, and the lily biows, 
To grace the rural scenery. 


She kens the month, that April brings, 

Whose spirit ev'ry beauty flings, 

And fragrance, from its rosy wings 
O’ei Ceres, and her husbandry. 


With faithful hand, she then portrays 

The scenes of summer's ardent blaze, 

When Sol exults with burning rays, 
And reigns in all his potency. 


But chief of all, with pencil true, 

She draws the harvest ripe to view,— 

And fruit of ev’ry tint and hue :-— 
The rich reward of industry ! 


Thus Martin! while you tune your throat, 

And swell the sweet, and artless note— 

With burnish'd wing, in ether float; 
My mind is lost in revery. 

But soon, like other sweets alas! 

The joyous season too will pass, 

When thou, with all thy tuneful class, 
Will fly our proffer’d amity. 

When Autumn chills with wind and rai 

And lays in waste the verdant plain ;— 

You then will leave our cold domain, 
To seek a milder tenancy. 





Ah cutting thought! thus friendship pays 
To wealth and honor’s golden blaze, 
Too oft, her song of fulsome praise, 

To share their smiles and revelry.— 
Too oft, as clouds portentious rise 
Of chilling stormy in fortune’s skies, — 
Away tfie fickle trifler flies, 

And shuns a friend in misery |— 


Pittsfield, May 2d, 1826. 





** We know these things to be meve trifles.” 


Answer to the PUZZLE in our las’. 
PuzzLE.—Salt. 
NEW PUZZLE. 


Kitty, a fair but froward maid, 
Kindled a flame I oft deplore ; 

The hood-winked boy I called in aid, 

Though much of his approach afraid, 
So fatal to my suit before. 


Obedient to my earnest prayer, 
ry" . . 
The little urchin came, 
From earth I saw him mount in air, 
And soon he cleared with dexterous care 
The bitter relics of my flame. 


How, by what title, or what name, 
Shall I this youth address? 

Cupid and he are not the same ; 

That kindles, this puts out the flame; 
I'll thank you when you guess. 


PRINTING. 





To clothe the earth in drapery. 


Delightful guest !—at sound of thee, 

Our fancies soar aloft, and free, 

And point the scenes about to be, 
in all the charm of imagery. 


In var’ous hues she gilds the scene :— 
The mead is deck’d in smiling green :— 
Tr’: . . =! 
The air is calm—the sky serene : 

And groves resound with melody. 


To fancy’s eye, each flow’ret glows :-- 
Phe pony fair—the blushing rose-— 


‘ 
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Books, Pamphlets, Checks, Cards, Blanks, Hand- 
bills, &c. &c. neatly and expeditiously executed at this 
office, upon reasonable terms. 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Is printed and published every other Saturday, at One 
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